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REVIEWS AND NOTES 



EINFtJHRUNG IN DIE SYNTAX von Rudolf Bliimel. Heidel- 
berg, 1914. Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. Pp.279. 

This introduction to the study of syntax will render helpful 
service to many students of language. It also contains many 
remarks that will be valuable to mature scholars. Every part 
of the work betrays the influence of Professor Hermann Paul. 
Mr. Bliimel ably defends certain theories of Professor Paul that 
in a number of recent writers have been discarded for more recent 
explanations. 

On page 26 Mr. Blumel takes up the defence of Paul's theory 
that there are in every sentence two essential elements, even in 
sentences with seemingly only one element, as Feuer!, Fritz!, 
Meinen Stock!, etc. Attention is called to the fact that the one 
word Fritz! has two entirely different meanings according to the 
tone of the voice with which it is spoken. In one case it means: 
come here! In the other case it conveys censure. Likewise in case 
of Feuer! According to the tone of the voice or the connection 
this one word has two entirely different meanings — there is a 
fire or a command to fire. Mr. Blumel makes the point that if 
one word has two entirely different meanings there must be some 
element present that differentiates the thought. He sees in the 
tone of the voice the determining element. On p. 29 he expresses 
the view that there are always two elements in a sentence and 
that the second element is always expressed in some form. 

Similarly on p. 24 and elsewhere Mr. Blumel calls attention 
to accent as an important form to indicate syntactical relations, 
as in "Hagen sah sie nicht mehr," where "Hagen" has a quite 
different accent, according as it is felt as the subject or the object 
of the verb. The importance Mr. Blumel attaches to tone and 
accent as important syntactical forms is worthy of attention. 

With the ardor of a young reformer Mr. Blumel at different 
points vigorously attacks old syntactical conceptions which he 
regards as erroneous. He is not fortunate, however, in all his 
attacks. Below an attempt is made to defend two of these old 
conceptions. 

On p. 134 Mr. Blumel tries to show that the old conception 
of the relations of the members of an appositional group to each 
Other is erroneous. In " Wir feierten die Riickkehr unseres Freun- 
des Heinrich" the words "unseres Freundes" are usually regarded 
as standing in apposition with "Heinrich." Mr. Blumel desires 
to reverse these relations and make "unseres Freundes" the basal 
element and "Heinrich" the appositive or modifying element. 
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He bases his conclusion upon the ending es in "Freundes," which 
according to his view indicates the relation of the appositional 
group to the governing word "Ruckkehr," which stands outside 
of the group. The uninflected form "Heinrich," he thinks, 
indicates only a relationship within the group. 

Mr. Blumel does not seem to understand the real principle 
involved in determining the place for inflection within such groups. 
The inflection must be indicated by that word in the appositional 
group which stands in immediate contact with the governing 
word that stands outside of the group: "Kaiser Wilhelm's Schloss," 
"das Schloss des Kaisers Wilhelm," or "das Schloss Kaisers 
Wilhelm." The word in the appositional group that does not 
stand in immediate contact with the governing word is now usu- 
ally left uninflected, but in older usage both elements in the group 
were inflected: "der junge sun froun Uoten." This older usage 
survives where "Herr" is a member of the group: "der Hut 
Herm Schmidts" or "Herrn Schmidts Hut." In both older and 
modern usage both members of the group may be considered as 
a unit which takes the inflection at the end of the unit: "das 
Schloss Kaiser Wilhelms." A mere glance at the facts of older 
and modern usage utterly destroys Mr. Blumel's theory of the 
value of inflection in determining which of the two elements in 
the appositional group is the appositive. 

The meaning of the elements determines which is the apposi- 
tive. In oldest English and German the appositive or descrip- 
tive element usually followed the basal element. Old English 
contains many examples: "to mailros tem mynstre" (Bede, E. H., 
p. 424) "to the monastery of Melrose"; "bi Temese streame" 
(ibid., p. 282) "by the river Thames"; etc. This old type lives 
on in modern German: "die Hudsonbai" "Hudson Bay," etc. 
The order of the words is now in most German words reversed 
because in a modern group it is now more natural to place the 
stressed member last: "Kaiser Wilhelm," etc. In English the 
old order is often retained but the accent upon the second member, 
as in "Hudson Bay," indicates that the old group has been con- 
verted into a modern group. In such examples the first element, 
as "Hudson," was construed as an adjective, which naturally 
led to stressing it less than the following noun. 

On p. 243 Mr. Blumel says: "Falsch ist die Anschauung, das 
Streben nach Deutlichkeit hatte zu Schaffung neuer Formen 
gefuhrt. Wo wir nach Deutlichkeit streben, da konnen wir nur 
unter Vorhandenem wahlen. Das ist aber schon Stilistik, und 
die gesprochene Sprache, auf der hauptsachlich die Entwicklung 
beruht, kennt kaum stilistische Riicksichten." These words 
indicate a sad lack of insight into the nature of language. Man 
has never ceased struggling to find a fuller expression for his 
thought and feeling. The humblest human being craves to be 
understood and strives to find a form that will convey his meaning. 
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When in accordance with phonetic law unstressed e disappeared 
in the plural after -el, -en, -er, the common man introduced muta- 
tion as a sign of the plural after the analogy of other mutated 
plurals known to him, so that the unclear plurals "Hammer," 
"Vogel," etc. became "Hammer," "Vogel," etc. This craving 
for a new and clearer form is much stronger with the humbler 
classes than in the written language, as shown by such forms as 
"Wagen," "Magen," "Kragen," etc. in popular speech, so that 
it is quite evident that a desire for more perfect expression is not 
confined to masters of style. Likewise modern English rests in 
all its essential features upon the dialects of the common people — 
a beautiful illustration of how deep-seated and spontaneous the 
sources of language are. These sources lie not so much in the 
artistic thinking of stylists as in the strong irrepressible desire 
of all men to say exactly what they think and feel. 

George 0. Curme. 
Northwestern University. 



DER ARME HEINRICH VON HARTMANN VON AVE. 
UBERLIEFERUNG UND HERSTELLUNG HERAUS- 
GEGEBEN VON ERICH GIERACH. Germanische Biblio- 
thek, herausgegeben von Wilhelm Streitberg. Ill Abteilung: 
Kritische Ausgaben altdeutscher Texte, herausgegeben von 
K. v. Kraus und K. Zwierzina. Bd. 3. Heidelberg, Winter, 
1913. Pp. XII + 106. 

Upon the Wackernagel-Toischer edition of Hartmann's Armer 
Heinrich, reedited only a few years ago, 1911, by Ernst Stadler, 
follows this publication of Gierach. Stadler had utilized well 
whatever results of Hartmann-investigation had become available 
since 1885, but in spite of the excellence of the new edition brought 
out by him, Gierach's work has by no means been superfluous. The 
latter's book offers no commentary; the object of the editor is simply 
to furnish in reliable form the source material for scientific investi- 
gation. Instead of following precedent by giving a restored text, 
based chiefly on MS A, with the variant readings at the bottom of 
the page, Gierach prints in parallel columns on the left-hand page 
MSS A and B a , putting the St. Florian and the Indersdorf frag- 
ments in their proper places at the bottom, while the right-hand 
page brings the text as the editor restores it. This arrangement 
makes it possible to exhibit the relation of the various MSS to each 
other in a much clearer light than has hitherto been the case; and 
the diplomatic reprint of MS B a , here given for the first time in 
running text, adds materially to the value of the edition. In the 
Introduction are found a brief description of the MSS and of the 
various editions that have come out since Mtiller for the first time 
published the text of A in Vol. I of the Sammlung deutscher Gedichte 
aus dem XII, XIII und XIV Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1784. An 



